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The President’s Visit to the 
Virgin Islands 


Message to the People of the Islands. 
January 29, 1971 


To the people of the Virgin Islands 

It is with great pleasure that I add to the vivid memo- 
ries I cherish of my visit with you as Vice President. My 
recollection of those sunny days, warmed further by your 
friendliness, made Governor Evans’ repeated invitations 
irresistible. Mrs. Nixon and I are delighted at the oppor- 
tunity to be among you once again. 

Your proud traditions and heritage are everywhere in 
evidence. And your impressive development and bold 
future programs reflect the spirit of an industrious and 
forward-looking people: the spirit of optimism and 
success. 

It is the human as well as natural resources of your 
islands that make visitors so anxious to return. Mrs. Nixon 
and I are no exceptions. And we look forward to many 
happy returns. 

RicHarp Nixon 
NOTE: The message was made available by the White House Press 


Office in the Virgin Islands. It was not issued in the form of a 
White House press release. 


Commission on Marihuana 
and Drug Abuse 


Announcement of Appointment of Nine Members to 
the Commission, With Governor Raymond P. Shafer 
as Chairman. January 30, 1971 


' The President today appointed the following nine per- 
sons to be members of the Commission on Marihuana 
and Drug Abuse: 


150 


Raymonp P. SuHarer, of Camp Hill, Pa., former Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, Chairman. 

Dana FarnswortH, of Cambridge, Mass., University Health Serv- 
ice, Harvard University, Vice Chairman. 

Henry Britx, of Long Island, New York, director, Pilgrim State 
Hospital. 

Joan Cooney, of New York City, N.Y., president of Children’s 
Television Workshop, producer of “Sesame Street.” 

Cuartes O. Garvin, of Dallas, Tex., dean, Southern Methodist 
University Law School. 

Joun A. Howarp, of Rockford, Ill., president, Rockford College. 

Maurice H. Seevers, of Ann Arbor, Mich., head, Department of 
Pharmacology, University of Michigan. 

Tuomas J. UncerLEme_Rr, of Los Angeles, Calif., associate professor 
of psychiatry, University of California at Los Angeles. 

MiTcHELL Ware, of Chicago, IIl., superintendent, Illinois Bureau 
of Investigation. 


Serving on the Commission with the nine Presidential 
appointees are two Members of the Senate appointed by 
the President of the Senate and two members of the House 
of Representatives appointed by the Speaker: Senator 
Harold Hughes of Iowa and Senator Jacob Javits of New 
York; Congressman Tim Lee Carter of Kentucky and 


Congressman Paul G. Rogers of Florida. 

The Commission on Marihuana and Drug Abuse was 
established by P.L. 91-513 of October 27, 1970, to con- 
duct a comprehensive study of drug abuse and the use 
of marihuana in the United States. The study of mari- 
huana will include an evaluation of the efficiency of 
existing marihuana laws, and international control of 
marihuana. The Commission will also investigate the 
physical and psychological effects of marihuana and the 
relationship of its use to aggressive behavior and crime. A 
report on the findings of the Commission relating to mari- 
huana is required within 1 year after the date funds be- 
come available for the study. 

The Commission will also conduct a comprehensive 
study and investigation of the causes of drug abuse and 
their relative significance. They will submit interim re- 
ports to the President and the Congress when they deem 
it is advisable, and within 2 years after the date funds 
become available, they will make a final report of their 
findings and conclusions. The Commission will terminate 
60 days after the submission of the report. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Caneel Bay, St. John, 
Virgin Islands. 
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Annual Assay Commission 


Announcement of Appointment of 23 Members of the 
Commission. January 30, 1971 


The President today announced the appointment of 23 
persons to serve as members of the Annual Assay Commis- 
sion and three persons who will serve on the Commission 
in an ex officio capacity. The appointees are: 


Auprey E. Beser, of Omaha, Nebr., operator and owner, Bebee’s 
Inc., Omaha, Nebr. 

Hersert M. BERGEN, of Fullerton, Calif., president, American Nu- 
mismatic Association. 

Keitn S. Brown, of Tucson, Ariz., cattle rancher, Santa Rita 
Ranch. 

Mrs. Katuryn E. Ecxuarpt, of Fairfax, Va., manager, Ballston 
Branch of Arlington Trust Company. 

Joun M. Huesner, of Wynnewood, Pa., senior vice president, Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Byron F. Jounson, Jr., of Seattle, Wash., practicing pharmacist. 

Davw J. Levitt, of Sioux City, Iowa, executive officer, postal fi- 
nance, The St. Paul Companies, Inc. 

Tuomas A. MALANowsKI, of Lutherville, Md., treasurer, The Har- 
bor Sales Company, Inc. 

Pau. J. McKinney, of Chester, Pa., Delaware County Sheriff. 

Mrs. SuzANNE ELLEN Meyer, of Seaford, Del., elementary school 
teacher, Lindenwold, N.J. 

Rosert M. Montcomery, of Clay Center, Kans., dentist. 

Mrs. Purnie E. Moore, of Birmingham, Ala., teller department, 
First National Bank, Birmingham. 

At C, Overton, of Colorado Springs, Colo., owner, Overton Coin 
Company, Colorado Springs. 

Daniet C. Parker, of Detroit, Mich., supervisor, Central Heating 
Plant, Detroit, Mich. 

Frank J. Russet, of Indianapolis, Ind., representative with lum- 
ber companies, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Henry M. Scuacute, of Weston, Conn., chairman, executive 
committee, J. Walter Thompson Company, New York, N.Y. 

Mrs. Bernice F. STEvENSON, of St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Frances K. Trees, of New York City, N.Y., vice president 
and treasurer, Medallic Art Company, New York City. 

Kermit Wacner, of Schuyler, Nebr., member, Nebraska State 
Building Commission. 

Puitip WaLTON, Sr., of Pompano Beach, Fla., writer and columnist 
on numismatics. 

H. E. Avmer, of Chevy Chase, Md., representative of the National 
Bureau of Standards. 

we Gene Wi1p, of Sarcoxie, Mo., officer, Gilbert H. Wild & 

ns. 

Mrs. Mary G. Roes.inc, of Trenton, N.J., chairman of the board, 

Trenton Trust Company. 


Ex officio members: 


Paut J. Macumre, of New York, N.Y., Assayer, U.S. Assay Office, 
New York. 


Witutam B. Camp, of Bethesda, Md., Comptroller of the Currency, 
Washington, D.C. 


Joserx S. Lorp III, of Ambler, Pa., Judge, United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 

The Assay Commission meets each year on the second 
Wednesday in February at the Mint in Philadelphia. 
They examine and test, in the presence of the Director of 
the Mint, the weight and quality of the coins provided 
them for this purpose by the several U.S. mints. 


NOTE: The ann 


OTE ouncement was released at C 1 Bay, St. John, 
Virgin Islands. ‘ wali ce a 


Apollo 14 


The President’s Messages to Capt. Alan B. Shepard, Jr., 
Comdr. Edgar D. Mitchell, and Maj. Stuart A. Roosa 
on the Eve of the Launch. Dated January 30, 1971. 
Released January 31, 1971 


CAPTAIN SHEPARD 


On behalf of all your fellow Americans let me wish 
you God speed and a safe return. The courage and deter- 
mination you have displayed in coming back against such 
great odds to fly again have earned our unanimous admir- 
ation at home and abroad. That this important mission 
should be entrusted to our Nation’s first man in space 
makes us especially proud and confident in its success. 

RicHarRD Nixon 


COMMANDER MITCHELL 


As you undertake your intrepid journey on Apollo XIV, 
the thoughts and best wishes of all Americans are with 
you. Our prayers will be with you for the success of your 
mission and for your safe return to Earth. 

RicHarp Nixon 


Major Roosa 


Deep from the heart of America I send this wish for 
the success of the Apollo XIV mission and for your safe 
return to Earth. We are tremendously proud of you and 
confident in your abilities. Good luck and God speed. 

RicHarp NIxon 


NOTE: The messages were released at Caneel Bay, St. John, Virgin 
Islands. For a statement by the President following the launching 
of Apollo 14, see the following item. 


Apollo 14 


Statement by the President Following the Successful 
Launching of the Spacecraft. January 31, 1971 


I am gratified, as I know all Americans are, at the 
perfect launch of Apollo 14. 


I must say I am always awestruck on these occasions. 
We look back to that span of centuries—the 1400’s and 
1500’s—which we now call the Age of Discovery, and 
at that time virtually nobody was aware of the great 
events taking place then, and what their significance 
would be. 

Today, we take the most amazing things almost for 
granted. It is difficult to imagine, but some day the dis- 
covery of the New World will seem almost inconsequen- 
tial alongside the explorations of our own time. 

In a way, we are like the people who must have stood 
on the dock at Palos, Spain, and watched Columbus’ 
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ships disappear, believing they were watching the end of _ vidual monarchs, our men go for the American people 
a great event, when they were watching the beginning. and, in a larger sense, for all mankind. 


But where they watched the world being opened, and did I wish them Godspeed, as do all Americans, and all 


not know it, we are watching the heavens being opened, of us here on Earth. 


: NOTE: The statement was released at Caneel Bay, St. John, Virgin 
and we do know it. Islands. For the President’s messages to the Apollo 14 astronauts on 


- 





While those men went under the patronage of indi- the eve of the launch, see the preceding item. ' 

( 

S 

THE ECONOMIC REPORT FOR 1971 

i 

The President’s Annual Message to the Congress. February 1, 1971 te 

0 

To the Congress of the United States: fl 
1970 was the year in which we paid for the excesses of 1966, 1967, 

and 1968, when Federal spending went $40 billion beyond full employ- ir 

ment revenues. But we are nearing the end of these payments, and 1971 te 

will be a better year, leading to a good year in 1972—and to a new dl 


steadiness of expansion in the years beyond. 
We are facing the greatest economic test of the postwar era. It is a 
test of our ability to root out inflation without consigning our free econ- P 


omy to the stagnation of unemployment. We will pass that test. But it is y 
a real test and we shall pass it only by doing all we are capable of doing. oO 
The key to economic policy in 1971 is orderly expansion. While con- - 
tinuing to reduce the rate of inflation, total spending and total output re 
should rise as rapidly as possible to lift the economy to full employment fo 
and full production. Fiscal policy must play its full and responsible role, tri 
and the economy’s course in the year ahead will also reflect the extent ad 
to which the monetary and credit needs of economic expansion are met. 
With the stimulus and discipline from the budget that I have put forward, ” 
and with the Federal Reserve System providing fully for the monetary ys 
needs of the economy, we can look forward confidently to vigorous and r 
orderly expansion during 1971. th 
At the same time we must be relentless in our efforts toward the 
greater stability of costs and prices that is the foundation for an endur- pa 
ing and full prosperity. Much has already been accomplished. Prices wi 
in the market place have been rising less rapidly, and some that usually ac 
change early have actually declined, responding to changing pressures hi 
in the market. qui 
In some cases the response of costs and prices has been slow, as the - 
result of insulation from market forces. Often these market problems hi 
have been created by the Government itself. Accordingly, the Govern- 
ment has a responsibility to prevent misuses and imbalances of market it 
power which impede orderly operation of our free economic system. cat 
This Administration intends to carry out that responsibility fully and rat 
fairly. par 
To get the economy rising at the right rate, neither too rapidly nor too Tat 
slowly, is never an easy task. Economic policy does not operate with the hac 
precision needed to keep the economy exactly on a narrow path. But the 
rec 


fortunately absolute precision is not required. What is required is that 
we operate within a range where both unemployment and inflation are 
moving unmistakably downward toward our goal. The full resources of 
Government, with the understanding and cooperation of the citizens, can ¢ 
accomplish that. = 
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Tue Dua TRANSITION oF 1970 


Faced with one of the largest inflations in American 
history we have sought first to stop its rate from speeding 
up and then to get the rate down. This has been done. 
The annual rate of increase of the consumer price index, 
which was 6.0 percent from June 1969 to June 1970, 
dropped to 4.6 percent in the last half of 1970. Whole- 
sale prices, which usually move before the prices con- 
sumers pay, have slowed down even more, from a 5.3 
percent rate in the first half of 1969 to a 2.1 percent rate 
in the second half of 1970. Because productivity began 
to rise, after earlier sluggishness, labor costs per unit of 
output rose much less in 1970 than they did in 1969, and 
this contributed to slower price increases. 

While the Nation was making the transition to a less 
inflationary economy it was also making the transition 
to a lower level of defense spending. Men released from 
the Armed Forces have been out of touch with the civilian 
labor market and need time to readjust. Workers laid off 
from defense production are likely to be concentrated in 
particular areas, which are often not the areas where 
nondefense activity is expanding. Their curtailed pur- 
chasing power further tends to lower employment of 
others in their area. During 1970, the number of per- 
sons in military and civilian employment for defense was 
reduced by about 1 million. Most of these people have 
found work, and others will soon do so. But during the 
transition many were unemployed, and their number 
added to the total unemployment rate. 

These two simultaneous transitions, from a wartime 
to a peacetime economy and from a higher to a lower 
rate of inflation, would inevitably be accompanied by 
some decline in output and rise in unemployment, The 
aim of our policy was to keep the decline in output and 
the rise in unemployment as small as possible. 

Fiscal and monetary policy both became more ex- 

pansive early in 1970, in order to get output rising again 
while the cost of living slowed its rise. This result was 
achieved. Total output declined only 1 percent from its 
high reached in the third quarter of 1969 to the first 
quarter of 1970; it leveled out in the second quarter and 
rose in the third. Fourth-quarter output was held down 
by the auto strike; without it, another increase would have 
been shown. 
: The timely shift of policy limited the decline of output; 
it also helped counter the increase in unemployment 
caused by the dual transition. The average unemployment 
rate for the year was 4.9 percent. At the end of the year, 
partly as a result of the auto strike, the unemployment 
rate was about 6 percent. About half of the unemployed 
had been without work for less than 6 weeks. Most of 
the unemployed who had lost their most recent job were 
receiving unemployment compensation. 


Tue Roap to OrperRLy ExPANSION 


Our first task now must be to assure more rapid ex- 
Pansion and so to reduce the unemployment rate. We 


are now in a position to do that, while the progress against 
inflation continues. The restraint of 1969 and the slow- 
down of 1970 have set in motion strenuous efforts at cost 
reduction. These actions, as the pace of the economy 
quickens, will bear fruit in better productivity and costs. 
Prices huve begun to rise less rapidly. There are the first 
faint signs of a retardation in wage increases in some 
sectors. Much of the anti-inflationary effect of the 1970 
slowdown still has to be felt. And if the expansion is prop- 
erly controlled in 1971 the conditions for further slacken- 
ing of the inflation rate will remain. The expectation of 
continued rapid inflation has been weakened by the firm 
policies of the past 2 years and we must strengthen this 
growing confidence in the future value of money. 

Forces now present in the economy, partly resulting 
from policies of 1970, make economic expansion in 1971 
probable. 

—The greater supply and lower cost of mortgage 
money has stimulated a 40-percent increase in the 
rate at which construction of new houses is started. 

—Improved financial conditions are leading to a sirong 
increase of State and local spending. 

—TInterest rates have dropped; the prime rate is down 
sharply from its peak of 81/2 percent. 

—Consumers’ after-tax incomes have increased and 
their saving has been high. 

—In the early part of 1971 the economy will get a 
boost as the production lost during last year’s auto 
strike is made up. 

—Exports have been strong, and in 1970 were 14 per- 
cent above those of a year earlier. 

These are powerful upward pressures, but existing and 
foreseeable expansionary forces in the economy are not 
strong enough to assure that output will rise 2s much as 
is desired and feasible. These forces must, therefore, be 
supplemented by expansive fiscal and monetary policies. 

The full employment budget that I have submitted 
will do its full share in stimulating a solid expansion. 
Outlays will rise by $161 billion, or about 7 percent, 
between the current fiscal year and the next—appropriate 
for orderly expansion, but far short of the inflationary 
15 percent average annual increases from 1965 to 1968. 
In addition, receipts have been reduced $2.7 billion by 
the depreciation reform which I have initiated to stimulate 
investment, jobs, and growth. 

In fiscal 1971, the Federal Government will spend 
$212.8 billion, which is equivalent to the revenues the 
economy would be generating at full capacity, The actual 
deficit is expected to be $181, billion. In fiscal 1972, also, 
the planned expenditures are equivalent to the revenues 
we would get at full employment. How big the actual 
deficit will be next year, in fiscal 1972, will depend on 
economic conditions. If the economy follows the expected 
path of a vigorous, noninflationary expansion, the deficit 
will decline to $111 billion. This combination of deficits 
is appropriate to the situation through which the econ- 
omy has been passing. The budget moved into deficit 
during calendar 1970 as the economy lagged below its 
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potential. Accepting this deficit helped to keep the decline 
in the economy moderate. It was a policy of not subject- 
ing individuals and businesses to higher tax rates, and of 
not cutting back Federal spending, when the economy 
is weak because such actions would have weakened eco- 
nomic conditions further. 

To say that deficits are appropriate in certain condi- 
tions is not to say that deficits are always appropriate or 
that the size of the deficit is ever a matter of indifference. 
Such a policy of free-for-all deficit financing would be an 
invitation to inflation and to wasteful spending. 

As I stated last June, we need to abide by a principle of 
budget policy which permits flexibility in the budget and 
yet limits the inevitable tendency to wasteful and infla- 
tionary action. The useful and realistic principle of the full 
employment budget is that, except in emergencies, ex- 
penditures should not exceed the revenues that the tax 
system would yield when the economy is operating at full 
employment. The budget for fiscal 1972 follows this 
principle. 

Balancing the budget at full employment does not deny 
or conceal the deficit that will exist this year and almost 
certainly next year. It does, however, avoid large deficits 
when they would be inflationary, like the swing to a big 
deficit in fiscal 1968. It means that even when the econ- 
omy is low we must not allow our expenditures to outrun 
the revenue-producing capacity of the tax system, piling 
up the prospect of dangerous deficits in the future when 
the economy is operating at a high level. Moreover, to say 
that expenditures must not exceed the full employment 
revenues draws a clear line beyond which we must not 
raise the budget unless we are willing to pay more taxes. 
This is an irreplaceable test of the justification for spend- 
ing. It keeps fiscal discipline at the center of budget 
decisions. 

Fiscal policy should do its share in promoting economic 
expansion, and our proposed budget would do that. But 
fiscal policy cannot undertake the responsibility of doing 
by itself everything needed for economic expansion in the 
near future. To try to do that would drive taxes and ex- 
penditures off the course that is needed for the longer run. 
The task of economic stabilization must be accomplished 
by a concert of economic policies. The combined use of 
these policies, starting near the beginning of 1969, finally 
checked the accelerating inflation that had kept the econ- 
omy overheated for years. A turn of fiscal and monetary 
policies in a more expansive direction at the beginning of 
1970 limited the economic decline and initiated an up- 
turn. Concerted policies of expansion are needed now to 
lift the economy fast enough to make rapid progress 
toward full employment, and these needs will be fully met. 


Price STABILITY AND FuLL PRospERity 


In a fundamental sense, as I have always emphasized, 
the control of inflation and the achievement of full em- 
ployment are mutually supporting, not conflicting, goals. 
Nothing would contribute more to the new expansion 


than confidence that the threat of inflation is fading. As 
part of my program of expansion I propose to justify that 
confidence. 

The basic conditions to bring about a simultaneous re- 
duction of unemployment and inflation are coming into 
being. We are going to continue to slow down the rate of 
inflation in the middle of an orderly expansion. And we 
are going to do it by relying upon free markets and 
strengthening them, not by suppressing them. Free prices 
and wages are the heart of our economic system; we should 
not stop them from working even to cure an inflationary 
fever. I do not intend to impose wage and price controls 
which would substitute new, growing and more vexatious 
problems for the problems of inflation. Neither do I intend 
to rely upon an elaborate facade that seems to be wage 
and price control but is not. Instead, I intend to use all the 
effective and legitimate powers of Government to un- 
leash and strengthen those forces of the free market that 
hold prices down. This is a policy of action, but not a 
policy of action for action’s sake. 

The process of reducing inflation is a process of learn- 
ing. Business and labor must learn a pattern of behavior 
different from the one they have learned and practiced 
during the inflationary boom. Labor contracts and price 
lists cannot embody the expectation that prices will con- 
tinue rising at the peak rates of recent years. Businesses 
cannot expect to pass all cost increases along in higher 
prices. The ritual of periodic increases in prices has no 
place in an economy moving toward greater stability. 

These lessons are being learned. Most of all they are be- 
ing taught by the facts of economic life today. Consumers 
are already imposing stern discipline in markets where 
sellers have not begun to adapt their pricing to the new, 
less-inflationary conditions of the economy. 

But there are cases where these lessons are not being 
learned and actions have been taken or are under review. 
In those cases the Government will act to correct the con- 
ditions which give rise to excessive price and wage 
increases. 

Actions were taken to augment the supply of lumber, 
and to deal with domestic copper prices that were out of 
line with world markets. To restrain increases in the price 
of crude oil, this Administration took steps to permit 
greater production on Federal offshore leases and to in- 
crease oil imports. Faced with inflationary price increases 
for some steel products, I have ordered a review of the 
conditions which permit or cause such increases, and 
threaten jobs in steel-using industries. 

We have been particularly concerned with increases 
in the costs of construction. It is now more critical than 
ever to check inflationary wage and price increases in 
an industry where unemployment is high. The 1972 
Budget provides for a large increase in construction ex- 
penditures. This should support increased employment 
in construction, but will do so only if the larger appro- 
priations are not eaten up by higher wages and other 
costs. I have asked the leaders of labor unions and con- 
tractors in the industry to propose a plan for bringing 
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the behavior of construction wages, costs, and prices into 
line with the requirements of national economic policy. 
A workable voluntary plan will avert the need for Gov- 
ernment action. 

Those of us who value the free market system most 
cannot disregard the cases where it is being kept from 
working well. In some of these cases it is Government 
which limits the free market’s effectiveness and Govern- 
ment has the means to make it work better. We must 
constantly review our economic institutions to see where 
the competitive market mechanism that has served us so 
well can replace restrictive arrangements originally intro- 
duced in response to conditions that no longer exist. We 
must also devise efficient solutions to problems that have 
become more urgent recently, such as those of pollution 
and adequate health care. Where inadequate market 
arrangements are delaying our advance toward full em- 
ployment with price stability, we have a responsibility 
now to correct them. 

In our market-oriented policy, our domestic goals and 
our international goals are interrelated. Success in our 
struggle against inflation will help to safeguard our inter- 
national economic strength, and allow our highly pro- 
ductive enterprises and workers to compete in world 
markets. The liberal policy with respect to international 
trade to which this Administration is committed will help 
keep price increases in check here while giving our farms, 
factories, and banks a profitable market abroad. At the 
same time we have to make sure that the burden of ad- 
justment to changing conditions in world markets does 
not fall entirely on a few exposed industries. 

With the cooperation of the private sector, an expan- 
sionary public economic policy will achieve a goal we have 
not seen in the American economy in many years: full 
prosperity without war, full prosperity without inflation. 

In the record of progress toward that new prosperity, 
I am convinced that economic historians of the future 
will regard 1970 as a necessarily difficult year of turn- 
around—but a year that set the stage for strong and 
orderly expansion. 


RicHARD NIxon 
February 1, 1971 


Note: The President’s message together with the Annual Report 
of the Council of Economic Advisers is printed in “Economic 
Report of the President, Transmitted to the Congress February 
1971” (Government Printing Office, 1971, 306 pp.). 


National Prayer Breakfast 


The President’s Remarks at the Breakfast at the 
Washington Hilton Hotel. February 2, 1971 


Mr, Speaker, Mr. Chief Justice, Senator Jordan, all of 
the distinguished guests at the head table and all of the 
distinguished guests in the audience: 
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Senator Jordan very, it seemed to me, efficiently intro- 
duced all of those at the head table, except one. The 
lady on my left is Mrs. Jordan. 

When Senator Jordan indicated those who were pres- 
ent at this breakfast, I was reminded of a letter I 
received right after the State of the Union Message from 
a very disturbed listener who had viewed it on television. 
He did not comment upon the content of the speech, 
but he commented upon his fear as to what might have 
happened had some madman or somebody even deliber- 
ately come into the chamber and detonated an explosive, 
because as he very properly pointed out, all of the power 
of government was there, as far as the National Govern- 
ment was concerned—the Congress, the Cabinet, the 
Supreme Court, with, of course, a few listeners in the 
very, very limited space provided in the galleries. 

As I heard the list of those who were present at this 
breakfast this morning, I thought what would really hap- 
pen if an explosive were detonated in this room, because 
we have virtually all of those who were present at the 
State of the Union. This audience is four times as large, 
but not only four times as large, but a hundred countries 
are represented here, many cities, many States with their 
Governors, many representatives of great private institu- 
tions, of educational institutions, representatives of all 
segments of American life. 

Perhaps it would be impossible to find any audience 
in America in which more power, in the best sense of the 
word, was gathered in one room than here at this prayer 
breakfast this morning. 

This tells us something, it seems to me, about the 
strength of America. All of us are talking these days and 
thinking these days a great deal about what America will 
be like when we celebrate our 200th birthday just 5 years 
from now. We know, as one of the previous speakers indi- 
cated, that America will be the richest country in the 
world then; we know that America, if it wants to be, 
can be the strongest country in the world then; and we 
also know, if we have listened carefully to the theme 
that has run through the prayers and the remarks this 
morning, that wealth and strength alone does not measure 
the greatness of this country or of any country for that 
matter. 

The question of whether America on its 200th birth- 
day will be the hope of the world, as it was at the time 
of its birth, will depend not on our strength or on our 
wealth, because then we were very poor and we were very 
weak. But America was a good country. America stood 
for spiritual and moral values that far transcended the 
strength and the wealth of the nations of the Old World. 

And that’s what we all want America to be on its 200th 
anniversary, not just big, not just strong, and not just 
rich, but a good country in every sense of the word— 
good at home, good in our relations with other nations 
and the world. 

That’s why we’re gathered here. That’s why these 
prayer breakfasts here in the Nation’s Capital and all over 
this Nation tell us something about America, that the 
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cynical observers would overlook sometimes; and that 
is, there is a great deal of goodness in this country, a 
great deal of moral strength and fiber still left in this 
country and that, in the end, that’s what really matters. 

I was trying to think, after the eloquent words of the 
Chief Justice, what prayer I could leave with this very 
distinguished audience and with those who are listening 
on television and on radio all over the world. And I was 
reminded of one of the favorite stories from the Old 
Testament. You will recall that when King David died 
and when Solomon ascended to the throne, God came 
before him in a dream and asked him what he wanted. 
And Solomon did not ask for power and he did not ask 
for wealth. He said, “Give Thy servant an understand- 
ing heart.” 

And so, let that be our prayer. Let us have an under- 
standing heart in our relations with other nations, an 
understanding heart in our relations between races and 
religions and parties and generations, and in our relations 
with each other. 

And if America can have an understanding heart in the 
very best sense of the word on that 200th birthday, we will 
be very rich and very strong, but more important, we 
will be truly a good country and the hope of the world 
still. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 9:20 a.m. in the International Ball- 
room at the Washington Hilton Hotel. Senator B. Everett Jordan 
of North Carolina presided at the b.akfast. 

Under the sponsorship of the United States Senate and House 
Prayer Breakfast Groups, the National Prayer Breakfast has been 
an annual event since 1953. More than 3,000 guests from govern- 


ment, business, labor, education, and science, from every State in 
the Union, attended the 1971 breakfast. 


Federal Executive Service 


The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing 
Establishment of a New Personnel System for 
Upper-Level Officials of the Executive Branch. 
February 2, 1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In my State of the Union message, one of the six great 
goals that I proposed to the Congress was a renewal of 
the Federal Government itself through a sweeping re- 
organization of the executive branch. The structural 
changes I outlined would enable us to bring greater co- 
herence to the management of Federal programs, and 
to raise them to a new level of effectiveness. But even 
the best of structures requires the effective utilization of 
highly qualified people. The need for the best people and 
for making the best use of their talents, becomes more 
vital as we improve the structure and organization of the 
Federal Government. 


It is on our Federal executives—both career and non- 
career—that the task of translating broad public policy 


into operational reality rests most heavily. These men 
and women are among the most valuable resources that 
we have as a government. We must not use them waste- 
fully. We must not let their talents and their dedication 
be squandered. And we must constantly seek better ways 
of attracting into the executive ranks of the Federal serv- 
ice new people with the capacity and the drive to help 
us meet our national needs. 

The time has come, therefore, to take a critical look at 
the existing Federal system for selecting, training, assign- 
ing and rewarding executive manpower, and to see 
whether it cannot be improved. We have carried out such 
an examination, and have concluded that it can be sig- 
nificantly improved by incorporating principles of mod- 
ern personnel management. 

For some time now, the Government’s executive man- 
power systems have shown increasing evidence of weak- 
ness. The present arrangements have grown up over the 
years without any comprehensive plan. Disparate systems 
for the authorization, appointment and assignment of 
Government executives have prevented adequate plan- 
ning and provision for constantly changing requirements. 
The resulting complexities and rigidities have reached a 
point at which it is now futile to try to patch the present 
structure further. Too often, the present system serves only 
to frustrate the conscientious agency head and the dedi- 
cated career executive alike. 

At my request, the Civil Service Commission has com- 
pleted a painstaking and systematic analysis of the exist- 
ing manpower management programs for executives. The 
Commission has informed me that reforms are essential, 
reforms that cannot be made within existing law. I agree. 
Accordingly, I recommend legislative action to establish 
an entirely new personnel system for upper-level officials 
of the executive branch, to be called the Federal Execu- 
tive Service. 

This Service would apply to those persons—now about 
7,000 in all—serving in executive branch positions pres- 
ently established at grades GS-16, 17, and 18, or within 
the same pay range under several other salary systems. 
It is designed to meet the special needs of managing the 
Federal establishment, and at the same time to preserve 
and strengthen merit principles. 

In order to accomplish these purposes, the legislation 
I am proposing would: 

—Abolish the present so-called supergrade system and 
establish the Federal Executive Service, to include 
both career and non-career officials. Preserving the 
present ratio, it would establish a minimum of 75 
percent career appointments and a maximum of 25 
percent non-career appointments. 

—Establish a general salary range (from about $28,000 
to the equivalent of level V, now $36,000), within 
which the agency head can set the salary of each 
individual member, provided that he maintains an 
average salary for all members of the Federal Execu- 
tive Service employed by his agency as established 
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annually by the Civil Service Commission after col- 
laboration with the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

—Require the appointment of Qualifications Boards to 
pass on the eligiblity, under merit standards, of all 
persons selected for future entry into the Federal 
Executive Service as career members. Holders of 
present supergrade positions and persons chosen for 
non-career appointment to the Federal Executive 
Service would be exempt from this requirement. 

—Provide that new entrants into the career system 
be employed under renewable three-year agreements, 
and give present holders of career type supergrade 
executive positions the choice of entering the new 
Service under the renewable three-year agreements 
or retaining their present positions and salaries. 

—In the case of a career Federal executive whose em- 
ployment agreement expires without being extended 
(whether because renewal was not offered by the 
agency, or because the executive chose not to accept 
the renewal offered), the legislation would provide 
for either severance pay, retirement, or reversion to 
the top grade of the Classification Act (GS-15) 
without reduction in pay from his previous level for 
a period of two years. 

—Provide for the Civil Service Commission, after col- 
laboration with the Office of Management and 
Budget, to establish annually maximum numbers 
and average salary for members of the Federal Exec- 
utive Service in each agency, taking into account pro- 
gram priorities, level of work, work load, and budget 
allowances for the agency concerned. 

To assure proper, periodic Congressional review of the 
operation of the Federal Executive Service the proposed 
legislation would also require the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to make an annual report to the Congress on April 1, 
detailing the number of Federal Executive Service mem- 
bers it proposes to allow each agency for the coming year 
and the average salary level it proposes to set for each 
agency. At the same time, the Commission would report 
any variances it had allowed during the previous year 
under its statutory authority to meet emergency needs 
or provide for needs occasioned by changes in existing 
programs. If the Congress did not make any changes with- 
in the 90-day period, the Commission’s proposed authori- 
zations would take effect. 

By establishing eminent Qualifications Boards, com- 
posed of highly respected professionals, to review the qual- 
ifications of all persons proposed for entry into career 
Positions, this legislation would ensure the continued high 
quality of Federal career executives and enhance the pres- 
tige associated with executive service in the Federal 
Government. 

_ By differentiating clearly, for appointment and reten- 
tion purposes, between executives who make the Federal! 
service their career and those appointed for brief periods 
it would preserve the integrity of the career service. 

By providing for renewable, fixed-term agreements for 
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career executives, it would give agency heads the flexi- 
bility needed to use their high-level personnel most effec- 
tively in meeting the changing demands made on the 
Federal Government. 

By giving him access to positions of high responsibility 
without jeopardizing his career rights, it would enlarge 
the horizons of the individual career executive. One of 
the many faults of the present system is that it results too 
often in bunching non-career officials at the top, with 
career officials relegated to lower positions. This new pro- 
posal would strengthen executive development programs 
and reduce the present obstacles to executive mobility. 

By providing for an annual assessment of executive 
manpower requirements in relation to program activity 
in each agency, it would make it possible to respond 
promptly to changing needs and to eliminate wasteful 
overstaffing of low-priority programs. 

In addition, it would give the Congress annually a 
comprehensive overview of Federal executive manpower 
programs and policies, an indispensable measure for en- 
suring the exercise of Congressional responsibilities in 
monitoring the use of this manpower resource in partner- 
ship with the executive branch. 

The Federal Executive Service proposal has been de- 
signed to ensure against an increase in the partisan polit- 
ical component of the executive group. It is to this end 
that I am recommending retention of the approximate 
present ratio of career to non-career executives—a ratio 
that has proved an effective one during several admin- 
istrations of both political parties. I feel that it is im- 
perative that we strengthen the career service and make 
Government careers more rewarding to individuals of 
high ability. This proposal will materially serve that end. 

The proposed new Federal Executive Service would re- 
sult in simplification of the existing fragmented system. 
But its most important result would be to improve the 
capacity of the executive branch to meet the challenges of 
our democratic system. Freed from unnecessary obstacles 
and from much red tape, the career executives of the Fed- 
eral Government would be better able to realize their 
potential, both personally and in terms of program accom- 
plishment. At the same time those responsible for agency 
performance would be given sufficient authority over the 
selection and use of their most able manpower to meet 
their agencies’ goals more fully and more efficiently. 

The demands upon Government today are great and 
pressing. I am convinced that the Government has at- 
tracted, and will continue to attract, men and women of 
the highest caliber. But too often we have enmeshed them 
in a web of rigid and intricate personnel policies which 
have frustrated their efforts and arrested their professional 
growth. 

We need both dedication and high performance from 
our Federal executives. Mere competence is not enough. 
Mere continuity is self-defeating. We must create an en- 
vironment in the Government service in which excellence 
and ingenuity can flourish—and in which these qualities 
are both encouraged and rewarded. 
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It is to this end that I urge prompt and favorable con- 
sideration of this landmark legislation. 
RicHArD NIxon 
The White House 
February 2, 1971 


United States Aeronautics and 
Space Activities, 1970 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
His Annual Report. February 2, 1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In this first year of the new decade, we have been work- 
ing to establish a firm basis for a balanced national aero- 
nautics and space program which is compatible with our 
national priorities, goals and resources and which insures 
continuing progress throughout the decade. 1970 has 
been a year of transition from past successes to new 
challenges. 

The activities of our space program during the year 
are consistent with the recommendations I made in March 
for a balanced space program. Our goals are continued ex- 
ploration, scientific knowledge and practical applications. 
The technology acquired through our space programs has 
many practical applications on earth ranging from com- 
munications, meteorology and navigation to agriculture, 
education and transportation. 

Specific objectives guide our space endeavors. We 
should continue to explore the moon and increase the 
scientific return on the investment in the Apollo program. 
We should also continue to explore the planets of our 
solar system and the universe. We must strive to reduce the 
cost of space operations. We should try to expand our 
knowledge of man’s ability to perform productively in 
the hostile environment of space and to relate this knowl- 
edge to uses here on earth. We must apply space-related 
technology to the critical assessment of our environment 
and to the effective use of our resources. We should also 
promote international cooperation in our space program 
by pursuing joint space ventures, exchanging scientific 
and technical knowledge, and assisting in the practical 
application of this knowledge. We are greatly encouraged 
by European interest in joining us in cooperative post- 
Apollo planning. 

From our aeronautics activities have come substantial 
contributions to continued U.S. pre-eminence in civil 
aviation, major improvements in aeronautical services, 
and impressive developments in a sound SST program. 
This year has seen the initiation of new military aero- 
nautics programs that will enhance our national security. 
We must consider other new means to insure that our 


national aeronautics program is given the opportunity and 
encouragement to contribute to our national well-being. 

I am pleased to transmit to Congress this report of our 
national aeronautics and space activities during 1970. | 
take this opportunity to express my admiration for the men 
and women whose devotion, courage and creativity have 
made our aeronautics and space progress a source of 
national pride. 

RicHarp Nixon 

The White House 

February 2, 1971 
NOTE: The President’s message was made available as part of his 
annual report entitled “Aeronautics and Space Report of the Presi- 


dent, Transmitted to the Congress January 1971” (Government 
Printing Office, 115 pages). 


Securities and Exchange Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
William J. Casey as Member and Chairman. 
February 2, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate William J. Casey to be a member of the Securities 
Exchange Commission for the remainder of a term expir- 
ing June 5, 1974. Upon confirmation, the President in- 
tends to designate him Chairman. Casey is a partner in 
the New York law firm of Hall, Casey, Dickler & Howley 
and the Washington law firm of Scribner, Hall, Casey, 
Thornburg & Thompson. He will succeed Hamer H. 
Budge whose resignation was effective at the close of the 
91st Congress. 

In addition to his law practice, Casey has served on 
the board of editors of the Institute for Business Planning, 
a subsidiary of Prentice-Hall, since 1955. In this connec- 
tion, he has authored and edited a wide range of pub- 
lications on legal, tax, financial, and economic subjects. 

Born in Elmhurst, N.Y., in 1913, Casey is a graduate of 
Fordham University (1934) and St. John’s Law School 
(1937). During World War II, he served as Chief of OSS 
intelligence operations in the European theatre. Follow- 
ing the war he helped with the launching of the Marshall 
Plan in Europe. 

Casey has lectured at New York University Institute 
on Federal Taxation (1946-1962), and also at the Prac- 
tising Law Institute (1950-1964) in New York. From 
1946-1950, he was chairman of the board of editors of 
the Research Institute of America. Casey is a current 
member of the General Advisory Committee of the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, and he served 
on the Presidential Task Force on International Develop- 
ment which submitted its report in March 1970. 

He is married and has one daughter. They reside in 
Roslyn Harbor, L.I., N.Y. 
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National Tourism Resources Review 
Commission 


Announcement of Appointment of 13 Persons as 
Members of the Commission. February 3, 1971 


The President today announced the appointment of ten 
business leaders and three government officials to serve as 
members of the National Tourism Resources Review 
Commission. The appointees are : 


Cuartes S. Tuomas, of Corona del Mar, Calif., retired, former 
president of the Irvine Company (1960-1966) and of Trans 
World Airlines (1958-1960). 

Witurs G. Lirscoms, of Oyster Bay, N.Y., consultant, New York, 
N.Y. 

WituiaM D. Patterson, of Westport, Conn., publisher of the Sat- 
urday Review, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. N. R. DANIELIAN, of Chevy Chase, Md., president, International 
Economic Policy Association, Washington, D.C. 

Tuomas Kees.ino, of Englewood, Colo., president, Travel Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Englewood, Colo. 

Joun Wittarp Marriott, Jr., of Chevy Chase, Md., president, 
Marriott Corporation, Washington, D.C. 

Ropert G. McCune, of Alexandria, Va., director of U.S. Govern- 
ment programs, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Epwin K. Hastincs, of Honolulu, Hawaii, senior vice president, 
Hilton Hotels Corporation, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

L. B. Maytac, of Key Largo, Fla., president, National Airlines, 
Miami, Fla. 

Joun F. Krawiec, of Chicago, Ill., editor-in-chief of the Polish 
Daily Zgoda, Chicago, Ill. 

C. LANGHORNE WASHBURN, of New York, N.Y., Assistant Sec- 
retary for Tourism, United States Travel Service, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

Witxarp J. Situ, of Bethesda, Md., Assistant Secretary for Safety 
and Consumer Affairs, Department of Transportation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Bertram W. Rein, of Bethesda, Md., Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Transportation and Telecommunications, Bureau of 
Economic Affairs, Department of State, Washington, D.C. 


The President also designated Charles Thomas Chair- 
man of the Commission. Two vacancies now remain on 


the Commission, and these appointments will be made in 
the near future. 


The National Tourism Resources Review Commission 
was established by Public Law 91-477 of October 21, 
1970, the International Travel Promotion Act. In addi- 
tion to creating the Commission, the legislation provided 
for a program of matching funds for projects facilitating 
and encouraging travel to the United States by residents 
of foreign countries. The appropriations level for the 
Travel Service was raised by the act from $4.7 million 
per fiscal year to $15 million for each fiscal year up to 
the one ending in 1973. 

The Commission will advise on the programs of Federal 
assistance for travel promotion and prepare a forecast 
of the Nation’s needs for the accommodation of increased 
tourism over the next 10 years. The Commission will 
advise whether a separate agency of government should 
be established for all Federal tourism activities, and they 


will submit a final report on their analyses and recom- 
mendations to Congress within 2 years after their first 
meeting. 


Labor Disputes in the Transportation 
Industry 


The President’s Message to the Congress Recommending 
Enactment of the Emergency Public Interest Protection 
Act. February 3, 1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Early in 1970, I proposed to the Congress a new ap- 
proach for dealing with national emergency labor disputes 
in the transportation industry. The proposal was based 
upon my belief that existing law did not provide adequate 
remedies for settling such disputes, and thus failed to 
protect the national interest. 

Today, I am again recommending that proposal, the 
Emergency Public Interest Protection Act. Events since 
the bill’s first introduction have made its enactment even 
more urgent. I am hopeful that the Congress will give the 
proposal its prompt and favorable consideration—before 
there is another crisis in the transportation industry. 

The bill I propose would give the President vital new 
authority to deal with national emergency disputes in the 
railroad, airline, maritime, longshore, and trucking 
industries. 

First, the bill would abolish the emergency strike provi- 
sions of the Railway Labor Act—which now govern 
railroad and airline disputes—and make all transporta- 
tion industries subject to the national emergency provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Second, the bill would amend the Taft-Hartley Act to 
give the President three new options in the case of a na- 
tional emergency dispute in a transportation industry, 
when that dispute is not settled within the eighty-day 
“cooling-off period” authorized by Taft-Hartley. Under 
those circumstances, if a strike or lockout should threaten 
or occur, and national health or safety continued to be 
endangered, the President could select any one of the 
following courses of action : 

—He could extend the cooling-off period for as long as 
thirty days. This might be most useful if the President 
believed the dispute to be very close to settlement. 

—He could empanel a special board to determine if 
partial operation of the industry were feasible and, if 
so, to set out the boundaries for such an operation. 
This alternative would allow a partial strike or lock- 
out without endangering the national health or 
safety. It could not extend beyond 180 days. 

—He could invoke a “final offer selection” alternative. 
Under this procedure, the final offers of each party 
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would be submitted to a neutral panel. This panel 
would select, without alteration, the most reasonable 
of these offers as the final and binding contract to 
settle the dispute. Unlike arbitration, which too often 
merely splits the difference between the parties, and 
thereby encourages them to persist in unreasonable 
positions, this procedure would reward reasonable- 
ness and thereby facilitate negotiation and settlement. 

Third, the bill would establish a National Special In- 
dustries Commission to conduct a two-year study of labor 
relations in industries which are particularly vulnerable 
to national emergency disputes. 

Fourth, the bill would amend the Railway Labor Act 
to conform the management of labor relations under that 
Act to the practices prevalent in most other industries, in- 
cluding the encouragement of voluntary settlement of 
grievances by overhauling the existing grievance 
procedures. 

The urgency of this matter should require no new em- 
phasis by anyone; the critical nature of it should be clear 
to all. But if emphasis is necessary, we need only remember 
that barely two months ago the nation was brought to the 
brink of a crippling railroad shutdown, the strike being 
averted only by legislation passed after a walkout had 
actually begun. That legislation, we should also remember, 
settled little; it merely postponed the strike deadline. A 
few weeks from now another railroad strike over the 
same issues which precipitated the last one is a distinct 
possibility. 

I believe we must face up to this problem, and face up 
to it now, before events overtake us and while reasoned 
consideration is still possible. 

Time and again, as the nation has suffered major dis- 
ruptions from a transportation shutdown, voices have been 
raised on all sides declaring emphatically that this must 
not happen again—that better laws are needed to pro- 
tect the public interest, and that the time to enact those 
laws is before, not after, the next crippling emergency. 
But with the same regularity, as each emergency in turn 
has passed the voices have subsided—until the next time. 
So nothing has been done, and emergency has followed 
emergency, at incalculable cost to millions of innocent 
bystanders and to the nation itself. 

The legislation I propose today would establish a frame- 
work for settling emergency transportation disputes in a 
reasonable and orderly fashion, fair to the parties and 
without the shattering impact on the public of a transpor- 
tation shutdown. I urge that this time we not wait for the 
next emergency, but rather join together in acting upon 
it now. 

RIcHARD NIxon 
The White House 

February 3, 1971 
NOTE: For the President’s message of February 27, 1970, proposing 
enactment of the Emergency Public Interest Protection Act, see 


page 280 of volume 6 of the Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
Documents. 


American College of Cardiology 


The President’s Remarks to the College’s 20th Annual 
Scientific Session at the Sheraton Park Hotel. 
February 4, 1971 


Dr. Sodeman, all of the distinguished guests on the plat- 
form, and those attending this scientific conference, both 
from the United States and from abroad: 

I have a very great privilege in addressing you this 
morning, in welcoming you to Washington and to wish 
you well on the occasion of this meeting, your 20th meet- 
ing of this type. And in doing so, I would like to empha- 
size briefly, if I might, from a personal vantage point, 
three subjects that I think are quite relevant to your 
proceedings. 

I think of what the general public attitude has been 
over the years with regard to what we call heart attacks 
or heart disease. I had that brought very forcefully to my 
attention in 1955 when President Eisenhower suffered a 
heart attack and when the heart of all of America stopped 
for a moment, and for that matter, the heart of the 
world. 

And at that time, I think the people of America and 
perhaps people in the world learned more about what 
heart attacks were and what they were not than they 
ever learned before as they watched the patient recover 
and then also watched what he did afterwards. 

Before that time, I think the general opinion was that a 
heart attack was either fatal in a completely physical way 
or, if the individual recovered, that he would have to live 
afterwards in a very slowed down way, somewhat like a 
vegetable, but not an active life. 

And, of course, President Eisenhower disproved that by 
serving 6 years more in the most demanding task in the 
world, or at least one that is considered to be that. 

And then, after that, President Johnson, who suffered 
a heart attack—and I recall going out to visit him when 
he was Majority Leader when I was Vice President in 
1956—went on to be elected Vice President and then 
President of the United States and worked day and night 
in both capacities serving his country. 

And then just 2 days ago, I presented the national 
heart award to the new Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in 1966 Carl Albert, a Congressman that 
I came to the Congress with, just 24 years ago, suffered a 
heart attack. He was elected Speaker by his colleagues, 
the highest honor that anybody can receive in the House 
of Representatives. 

And I can assure you that the Speaker, perhaps even 
more than the President, has a very, very long day 
and a very demanding one. 

And so, we think of all of those incidents and what 
they mean, what they mean in giving hope to individuals 
who may suffer from heart disease, hope that they may 
go on to live an active life. 
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Also, we think of what it means in terms of what you 
have contributed, all of you in this great profession. At a 
time when the medical profession is under assault from 
various quarters due to the inability to spread medical 
care as adequately as some think it should be spread, it is 
well to pay tribute to the fact that there are hundreds 
of thousands of dedicated people in the medical profession 
who, working in the most effective way they can, are 
making such enormous progress against the great diseases 
that either kill or cripple men and women and have 
killed and crippled them through the years. 

We also think of another fact. We realize that while 
these three striking examples of public men suffering 
heart attacks and then coming back to live even more 
active lives, while they indicate the progress that has 
been made in the treatment of this disease, we also 
realize that we have a very long way to go. 

I noted, for example, that among deaths caused by 
illness, over half result from cardiovascular ailments. And 
I noted, for example, on the other side of the ledger a 
rather tragic story over the weekend. One of the most in- 
telligent, young men—he was a young man certainly by 
my standards, and most of us here—a columnist, Geoffrey 
Drummond, at 40 years of age, had a heart attack and 
died. And I think of that young man and all of the 
promise of his life gone and I think of what you might 
do so that the number of those incidents might be re- 
duced. They have been reduced over the past. They can 
be reduced more, as I understand from my friend John 
Lungren and others who are expert in this field. 

And so, this gives me an opportunity to pay tribute to 
this organization and your colleagues in America and 
around the world, who have worked in this field, have 
made such a contribution and to wish you well in the 
future. 

And second, to emphasize that while in the State of 
the Union Message I referred to a general health initiative 
and particularly in the field of research, that one of 
our major objectives would be a new effort with regard to 
cancer, $100 million initial effort and more, as is neces- 
sary, to provide the research that is needed in that area, 
that the fact that we are putting emphasis in that area 
does not mean reducing the emphasis in the area in which 
you are so vitally interested, because if you look at the 
figures, or the numbers as they are referred to usually, you 
will find that the amount of funds appropriated, or 
that we have asked the Congress to appropriate in the 
field of research for cardiovascular ailments, has increased 
by 16 percent over 1970. 

And so we will continue to have government support, 
Where government support is proper, for the research 
that is so important to the success of your life’s work. 

And then, finally, on a broader landscape, may I 
speak very briefly about a great debate that is now be- 
ginning in America. It will go on throughout this year 
and decisions will be made that will affect your lives, it 
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will affect the lives and the health of all the American 
people, and I refer, of course, to the debate about what 
we should do with regard to health care programs 
generally. 

Honest men in the House and the Senate disagree as 
to what is the best approach. All agree that we should find 
better methods to see that all individuals who need 
medical care have an opportunity to obtain it. 

However, I think also those who look beyond the 
demand side of the ledger and look to the supply problem 
also realize that it really doesn’t make much sense to 
provide the ability for every individual to go to a doctor 
when he is ill if the doctor isn’t able or isn’t there or is 
actually not really capable, in terms of medical pro- 
ficiency, to deal with the problem. 

What I am saying very simply is this: that as we look, 
as we do now, at how we do a better job with regard to 
the quantity of medical care, let’s not destroy the quality 
of medical care in the United States of America. 

For example, when I go into a doctor’s office, I know 
that for an annual physical they have to fill out a form. 
And I know they go over the same questions they have 
gone over year after year. I get so tired of answering 
those same questions, They read it—last year’s. But they 
say the answer might be different this year. So, I try to 
not give a different answer just to be sure. I’m going to 
bring a mimeographed form next time. 

But in any event, I also know this: that I don’t want 
my doctor to spend so much time filling out forms that he 
doesn’t spend enough time doing what is needed to be 
done as a doctor for the patient. 

And that is why in the emphasis on the medical pro- 
gram, that I will be submitting to the Congress of the 
United States, it will properly, as I think all of us would 
want it, try to provide more adequately for the needs of 
all Americans and of all incomes, the needs that they 
may have for acquiring medical care when they need it. 

But on the other hand, let us be sure that in doing so 
that we remember that what is most important is not to 
be able to afford a doctor, but to be sure that it’s a good 
doctor. Let us also remember that we do not want the 
doctors and those in the medical profession to be smoth- 
ered under a whole, huge bureaucracy and under a great 
pile of government forms. 

Let us do everything that we can, in other words, to 
keep the doctor, the professional man, or the professional 
woman free from the terrible crushing burden of bureauc- 
racy which would otherwise not only take his time but 
destroy his initiative. 

That is, in other words, the objective that we must try 
to achieve in this area as we deal with the problem of 
medical care in the United States. 

Now, in order to achieve that objective, we need 
assistance. And that’s why I say to my friends in the 
medical profession: I know how you are concerned, and 
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you should be concerned, about what’s the government 
going to do to us now. How many more forms are we 
going to have to fill out? Is the government going to adopt 
a program in this country that we think has failed in 
other countries and, therefore, should not be applied 
on us? 


And the answer is there is no program for medical care 
in the United States or in any other (nation of the) 
world that will be good for the patient unless it is one 
that the doctors support, because we have to have the 
cooperation of the medical profession. 


So we want your advice, we want your cooperation, 
we want to work together with you in developing a pro- 
gram that will do what is needed to be done and do the 
best for our patients, your patients, but also that will 
enable you to meet your responsibilities as unhampered as 
is possible by Federal bureaucracy, redtape, and the 
like. 


That is our objective and I will simply say in con- 
clusion that as this debate goes on through the year that 
I know that we will have your cooperation. 

I know the dedicated men and women that are in this 
profession. And I can assure you that we will listen. We 
want your advice because, as I said in the State of the 
Union, we have one great goal. 

The United States is very fortunate that we are truly 
the wealthiest nation in the world and with your help, 
we will make it the healthiest nation in the world. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:26 a.m. at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel. 

Following the President’s remarks, Dr. William A. Sodeman 
presented the College’s 1971 Humanitarian Award to the Presi- 
dent. The text of the citation read at the presentation follows: 


Richard Milhous Nixon 
First Citizen of the United States, 
Dynamic aggressive leader of our country, 


In appreciation of your successful role as defender of the civil 
and personal rights of man, at home and abroad, 

As effector of programs to remove poverty, hunger, and environ- 
mental factors detrimental to the health of man, 

As instigator of activities to better social welfare for those citizens 
deprived of such benefits, 

As advocate of means and measures to expand and make more 
effective health and medical education in our country, 

As champion of measures to elevate health and medical care for 
all in our Nation, and 

As the moving spirit in bringing to our Nation peace, with honor, 

The Board of Trustees of the American College of Cardiology has 
directed me, as its President, to present to you the 


1971 
Humanitarian Award 
of the 
American College of Cardiology 


Given this fourth day of February, in the year of our Lord, one 
thousand nine hundred seventy-one, in the one hundred ninety fifth 
year of the founding of our country and in the twenty second year 
of the College. 

William A. Sodeman, M.D., F.A.C.C. 
President of the College 


National Credit Union Board 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Seven 
Persons To Be Chairman and Members. 
February 4, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate seven persons to be Chairman and members of the 
National Credit Union Board. Nominated to be Chair- 
man is Richard H. Grant of Portsmouth, N.H. Mr. 
Grant, who will serve at the pleasure of the President, is 
general manager of the Pease Federal Credit Union, 
Portsmouth, N.H. 

The President intends to nominate the following per- 
sons to be members of the Commission representing the 
six Federal Credit Union Regions. The regions have been 
identified by number and the location of the regional 
office: 


Region 1—Boston, Mass. 
Joun J. Hutcuinson, of Manchester, Conn., General Manager, 
Hamilton Standard Federal Credit Union, Windsor Locks, 


Conn. His nomination is for a term expiring December 31, 
1971. 


Region 2—Harrisburg, Pa. 

Joseru F. Hincuey, of Philadelphia, Pa., General Manager, Phil- 
adelphia City Employees Federal Credit Union, Philadelphia, 
Pa. His nomination is for a term expiring December 31, 1974. 


Region 3—Atlanta, Ga. 

Lorena Causey MattHews, of Oak Ridge, Tenn., Treasurer- 
Manager, Y-12 Employees Federal Credit Union, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. Mrs. Matthews’ nomination is for a term expiring De- 
cember 31, 1972. 


Region 4—Chicago, IIl. 
Marion F. Grecory, of Madison, Wis., Senior Vice President, 
Credit Union National Association Mutual Insurance Society, 


Madison, Wis. His nomination is for a term expiring Decem- 
ber 31, 1976. 


Region 5—Austin, Tex. 

James W. Dopp, of Houston, Tex., General Manager, Houston 
Telephone Federal Credit Union, Houston, Tex. His nomina- 
tion is for a term expiring December 31, 1975. 


Region 6—San Francisco, Calif. 

DvuBors McGee, of El Centro, Calif., Director of Finance for the 
City of El Centro, and Treasurer, Imperial Federal Credit 
Union, Imperial, Calif. His nomination is for a term expiring 
December 31, 1973. 

Upon confirmation, the President intends to designate 

Marion Gregory Vice Chairman of the Board. 

The National Credit Union Administration (NCUA) 

is an independent agency created by Public Law 91-206 

of March 10, 1970, to replace the Bureau of Federal 

Credit Unions which was part of HEW’s Social Security 

Administration. This new agency is responsible for the 

supervision and regulation of the 12,951 federally- 

chartered credit unions, with assets of nearly $9 billion. 
The Board was established as part of NCUA to give 
advice, counsel, and guidance to the NCUA Adminis 
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trator with respect to matters of policy relating to the ac- 
tivities and functions of the Administration. The Admin- 
jstrator is Lt. Gen. Herman Nickerson, Jr., who was 
appointed by President Nixon on September 15, 1970. 


USO Day 


Proclamation 4029. Dated February 2, 1971. 
Released February 4, 1971 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

On February 4, 1971, the United Service Organiza- 
tions, affectionately known as the USO, will celebrate its 
thirtieth anniversary. 

Its exclusive mission, since its beginning prior to World 
War II, has been to serve the morale, spiritual, recrea- 
tional, and entertainment needs of the Armed Forces. 

In war and peace the USO, with its thousands of 
patriotic volunteers, has kept the faith with millions of 
Americans as they have been called into the service of 
their nation. 
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Neither asking for nor receiving any financial support 
from the Government, the USO has been described as 
an expression of the continuing concern of Main Street 
America for its sons and daughters in uniform, wherever 
they serve. 

For the past three decades, the American people have 
voluntarily given their support, both financial and per- 
sonal, to bolster the morale of our servicemen and women 
through the operation of the USO. It continues to give 
an answer to the two questions always on the minds of 
the young men and women in uniform, “Does anyone 
know I’m here?” and “Does anyone care?”. 

Over the years, the USO has continued to give a 
resounding “Yes” on behalf of all thoughtful Americans. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby proclaim Feb- 
ruary 4, 1971, as USO Day, and urge the people of the 
United States to give their enthusiastic support to the 
United Service Organizations. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this 2nd day of February, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred ninety-fifth. 
RicHarp Nrixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 9:24 a.m., 
February 4, 1971] 





REVENUE SHARING 


The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing a Program for Sharing 
Federal Tax Revenues With State and Local Governments and Detailing 
a $5 Billion Program of General Revenue Sharing. February 4, 1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 

One of the best things about the American Constitution, George 
Washington suggested shortly after it was written, was that it left so much 
room for change. For this meant that future generations would have 
a chance to continue the work which began in Philadelphia. 

Future generations took full advantage of that opportunity. For 
nearly two turbulent centuries, they continually reshaped their govern- 
ment to meet changing public needs. As a result, our political institutions 
have grown and developed with a changing, growing nation. 

Today, the winds of change are blowing more vigorously than ever 





give 





across our country and the responsiveness of government is being tested 
once again. Whether our institutions will rise again to this challenge now 
depends on the readiness of our generation to “think anew and act anew,” 
on our ability to find better ways of governing. 


Better Ways or GOVERNING 


Across America today, growing numbers of men and women are 
fed up with government as usual. For government as usual too often 
means government which has failed to keep pace with the times. 
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Government talks more and taxes more, but too often it fails to 
deliver. It grows bigger and costlier, but our problems only seem to get 
worse. A gap has opened in this country between the worlds of promise 
and performance—and the gap is becoming a gulf that separates hope 
from accomplishment. The result has been a rising frustration in Amer- 
ica, and a mounting fear that our institutions will never again be equal to 
our needs. 

We must fight that fear by attacking its causes. We must restore the 
confidence of the people in the capacities of their government. I believe 
the way to begin this work is by taking bold measures to strengthen State 
and local governments—by providing them with new sources of revenue 
and a new sense of responsibility. 


Tue PoTeNTIAL OF STATE AND LocaAL GOVERNMENT 


Part of the genius of our American system is that we have not just 
one unit of government but many, not just one Chief Executive and 
Congress in Washington, but many chief executives and legislators in 
statehouses and courthouses and city halls across our land. I know these 
men and women well. I know that they enter office with high hopes 
and with sweeping aspirations. I know they have the potential to be full 
and effective partners in our quest for public progress. 

But once they have taken office, our leaders at the State and local 
level often encounter bitter disappointment. For then they discover that 
while the need for leadership is pressing, and their potential for leadership 
is great, the power to provide effective leadership is often inadequate to 
their responsibilities. Their dollars are not sufficient to fulfill either their 
dreams or their most immediate and pressing needs. 

And the situation is getting worse. 


A GrRowInc FIiscat CRrIsIs 


Consider how State and local expenditures have been growing. In 
the last quarter century, State and local expenses have increased twelve- 
fold, from a mere $11 billion in 1946 to an estimated $132 billion in 1970. 
In that same time, our Gross National Product, our personal spending, 
and even spending by the Federal government have not climbed at even 
one third that rate. 

How have the States and localities met these growing demands? 
They have not met them. State and local revenues have not kept pace 
with rising expenditures, and today they are falling even further behind. 
Some authorities estimate that normal revenue growth will fall $10 
billion short of outlays in the next year alone. 


Tue Heavy BurpDen oF STATE AND LocAL TAXES 


The failure of State and local revenues to keep pace with demands 
is the inherent result of the way in which our tax system has developed. 
Ever since the 16th Amendment in 1913 made it possible for the Federal 
government to tax personal income, this source of revenue has been 
largely pre-empted and monopolized by Washington. Nine out of every 
ten personal income tax dollars are collected at the Federal level. 

Income tax revenues are quick to reflect economic growth. Often, 
in fact, they grow much faster than the economy. As a result, budget in- 
creases at the Federal level can more readily be financed out of the “nat- 
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ural growth” in revenues, without raising tax rates and without levying 
new taxes. 

State and local governments are not so fortunate. Nearly three- 
fourths of their tax revenues come from property and sales taxes, which 
are slow to reflect economic expansion. It is estimated, in fact, that the 
natural growth in revenues from these sources lags some 40 to 50 percent 
behind the growth rate for State and local expenditures. This means that 
budget expansion at these levels must be financed primarily through new 
taxes and through frequent increases in existing tax rates. 

As a result, the weight of State and local taxes has constantly been 
getting heavier. On a per capita basis, they have climbed almost 50 per- 
cent in the last fourteen years. Property tax receipts are six times as great 
as they were a quarter century ago. In the past dozen years alone, States 
have been forced to institute new taxes or raise old ones on 450 separate 
occasions. Consumer and service taxes have sprung up in bewildering 
variety in many Cities. 

These rising State and local levies are becoming an almost intoler- 
able burden to many of our taxpayers. Moreover, they often fall hardest 
on those least able to pay. Poor and middle income consumers, for ex- 
ample, must pay the same sales taxes as the wealthy. The elderly—who 
often own their own homes—must pay the same property taxes as 
younger people who are earning a regular income. As further pressures 
are placed on State and local taxes, the impact is felt in every part of 
our society. The hard-pressed taxpayer—quite understandably—is call- 
ing for relief. 

The result is a bitter dilemma for State and local leaders. On the 
one hand, they must cut services or raise taxes to avoid bankruptcy. On 
the other hand, the problems they face and the public they serve demand 
expanded programs and lower costs. Competition between taxing juris- 
dictions for industry and for residents adds further pressure to keep 
services up and taxes down. 

While political pressures push State and local leaders in one direc- 
tion, financial pressures drive them in another. The result has been a 
rapid and demoralizing turnover in State and local officeholders. The 
voters keep searching for men and women who will make more effective 
leaders. What the State and localities really need are the resources to 
make leaders more effective. 


Tue Best or Born Wor.tps 


The growing fiscal crisis in our States and communities is the result 
in large measure of a fiscal mismatch; needs grow fastest at one level 
while revenues grow fastest at another. This fiscal mismatch is accom- 
panied, in turn, by an “efficiency mismatch”; taxes are collected most 
efficiently by the highly centralized Federal tax system while public 
funds are often spent most efficiently when decisions are made by State 
and local authorities. 

What is needed, then, is a program under which we can enjoy the 
best of both worlds, a program which will apply fast growing Federal 
revenues to fast growing State and local requirements, a program that 
will combine the efficiencies of a centralized tax system with the 
efficiencies of decentralized expenditures. What is needed, in short, is a 
program for sharing Federal tax revenues with State and _ local 
governments. 
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A Worp AsoutT PRESENT GRANTS-IN-AID 


There is a sense in which the Federal Government already shares 
its revenues with governments at the lower levels. In fact, Federal aid 
to the States and localities has grown from less than one billion dollars 
in 1946 to over 30 billion dollars this year. Unfortunately, most of this 
assistance comes in the form of highly restricted programs of categorical 
grants-in-aid. These programs have not provided an effective answer 
to State and local problems; to the contrary, they provide strong addi- 
tional evidence that a new program of unrestricted aid is badly needed. 

The major difficulty is that States and localities are not free to spend 
these funds on their own needs as they see them. The money is spent in- 
stead for the things Washington wants and in the way Washington orders. 
Because the categories for which the money is given are often extremely 
narrow, it is difficult to adjust spending to local requirements. And 
because these categories are extremely resistant to change, large sums are 
often spent on outdated projects. Pressing needs often go unmet, there- 
fore, while countless dollars are wasted on low priority expenditures. 

This system of categorical grants has grown up over the years in a 
piecemeal fashion, with little concern for how each new program would 
fit in with existing old ones. The result has been a great deal of overlap 
and very little coordination. A dozen or more manpower programs, for 
example, may exist side by side in the same urban neighborhood—each 
one separately funded and separately managed. 

All of these problems are compounded by the frequent requirement 
that Federal dollars must be matched by State and local money. This 
requirement often has a major distorting effect on State and local budgets. 
It guarantees that many Federal errors will be reproduced at the State 
and local level. And it leaves hard pressed governments at the lower levels 
with even less money to finance their own priorities. 

The administrative burdens associated with Federal grants can also 
be prohibitive. The application process alone can involve volumes of 
paperwork and delays of many months. There are so many of these pro- 
grams that they have to be listed in large catalogs and there are so many 
catalogs that a special catalog of catalogs had to be published. The guide- 
lines which are attached to these grants are so complicated that the gov- 
ernment has had to issue special guidelines on how the guidelines should 
be interpreted. The result of all this has been described by the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations as “managerial apoplexy” 
on the State and local level. 

Meanwhile, the individual human being, that single person who ulti- 
mately is what government is all about, has gotten lost in the shuffle. 

State and local governments need Federal help, but what they need 
most is not more help of the sort they have often been receiving. They 
need more money to spend, but they also need greater freedom in 
spending it. 

A New ApproacH 


In the dark days just after the Battle of Britain, Winston Churchill 
said to the American people: “Give us the tools and we will finish the 
job.” 

I now propose that we give our States and our cities, our towns 
and our counties the tools—so that they can get on with the job. 
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I propose that the Federal Government make a $16 billion invest- 
ment in State and local government through two far-reaching revenue 
sharing programs: a $5 billion program of General Revenue Sharing 
which I am describing in detail in this message to the Congress, and an 
$11 billion program of Special Revenue Sharing grants which will be 
spelled out in a series of subsequent messages. 


GENERAL REVENUE SHARING: How It Works 


The General Revenue Sharing program I offer is similar in many 
respects to the program I sent to the Congress almost eighteen months 
ago. But there are also some major differences. 

For one thing, this year’s program is much bigger. Expenditures dur- 
ing the first full year of operation would be ten times larger than under 
the old plan. Secondly, a greater proportion—roughly half—of the shared 
funds would go to local governments under the new proposal. In addition, 
the 1971 legislation contains a new feature designed to encourage States 
and localities to work out their own tailor-made formulas for distributing 
revenues at the State and local level. 

The specific details of this program have been worked out in close 
consultation with city, county and State officials from all parts of the coun- 
try and in discussions with members of the Congress. Its major provisions 
are as follows: 

1. Determining the Size of the Overall Program. 

The Congress would provide a permanent appropriation for General 
Revenue Sharing. The size of this appropriation each year would be a 
designated percentage of the nation’s taxable personal income—the base 
on which individual Federal income taxes are levied. This arrangement 
would relieve the States and localities of the uncertainty which comes 
when a new level of support must be debated every year. 

Since the fund would grow in a steady and predictable manner 
with our growing tax base, this arrangement would make it easier for 
State and local governments to plan intelligently for the future. 

The specific appropriation level I am recommending is 1.3 percent 
of taxable personal income; this would mean a General Revenue Sharing 
program of approximately $5 billion during the first full year of opera- 
tion, a sum which would rise automatically to almost $10 billion by 1980. 
All of this would be “new” money—taken from the increases in our 
revenues which result from a growing economy. It would not require new 
taxes nor would it be transferred from existing programs. 

2. Dividing Total Revenues Among the States. 

Two factors would be used in determining how much money should 
go to each State: the size of its population and the degree to which it has 
already mobilized its own tax resources. By using a distribution formula 
which takes their tax effort into account, this program would encourage 
the States to bear a fair share of responsibility. A State which makes a 
stronger effort to meet its own needs would receive more help from the 
Federal Government. 

One other incentive has also been built into the new legislation: those 
States which negotiate with their local governments a mutually accept- 
able formula for passing money on to the local level, would receive more 
money than those States that rely on the Federal formula. This provision 
would encourage a State and its localities to work out a distribution plan 
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which fits their particular requirements. States which develop such plans 
would receive a full 100 percent of the money allocated to them under the 
formula described above. Other States would receive only 90 percent of 
their allocation, with the remaining ten percent being carried over and 
added to the following year’s overall allocation. 

3. Distributing Revenues Within the States. 

Those States which do not adopt their own plan for subdividing 
shared revenues would follow a formula prescribed in the Federal legisla- 
tion. This formula would assign to the State government and to all units 
of local government combined a share of the new money equal to that 
portion of State and local revenues currently raised at each level. On the 
average, this “pass through” requirement would mean that about one-half 
of the revenue sharing funds would go to the States and half would go to 
the localities. Governmental units of all sizes would be eligible for aid— 
but only if they were set up for general purposes. This would exclude 
special purpose units such as sewer districts, school districts, and transit 
authorities. Each general purpose unit would then receive its proportion- 
ate share of revenues based on how much money it raises locally. 

4, Other Procedures and Requirements. 

General Revenue Sharing monies would come without program or 
project restrictions. The funds would be paid out at least quarterly 
through the Treasury Department; no massive new Federal agencies 
would be established. Each State would be required to pass on to local 
units their proper share of the Federal funds and to observe appropriate 
reporting and accounting procedures. 

In my State of the Union message I emphasized that these revenue- 
sharing proposals would “include the safeguards against discrimination 
that accompany all other Federal funds allocated to the States.” The 
legislation I am recommending provides these safeguards. It stipulates 
that: “No person in the United States shall on the ground of race, color 
or national origin be excluded from participation in, be denied the bene- 
fits of, or be subjected to discrimination under any program or activity 
funded in whole or in part with general revenue sharing funds.” — 

The Secretary of the Treasury would be empowered to enforce this 
provision. If he found a violation and was unable to gain voluntary com- 
pliance, he could then call on the Attorney General to seek appropriate 
relief in the Federal Courts, or he could institute administrative proceed- 
ings under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964—leading to a cut off 
of Federal funds. The Federal Government has a well defined moral and 
constitutional obligation to ensure fairness for every citizen whenever Fed- 
eral tax dollars are spent. Under this legislation, the Federal Government 
would continue to meet that responsibility. 


ENHANCING ACCOUNTABILITY 


Ironically, the central advantage of revenue sharing—the fact that 
it combines the advantages of Federal taxation with the advantages of 
State and local decision-making—is the very point at which the plan is 
frequently criticized. When one level of government spends money that is 
raised at another level, it has been argued, it will spend that money less 
responsibly ; when those who appropriate tax revenues are no longer the 
same people who levy the taxes, they will no longer be as sensitive to tax- 
payer pressures. The best way to hold government accountable to the 
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people, some suggest, is to be certain that taxing authority and spending 
authority coincide. 

If we look at the practice of government in modern America, how- 
ever, we find that this is simply not the case. In fact, giving States and 
localities the power to spend certain Federal tax monies will increase 
the influence of each citizen on how those monies are used. It will make 
government more responsive to taxpayer pressures. It will enhance 
accountability. 

In the first place, there is no reason to think that the local taxpayer 
will be less motivated to exert pressure concerning the way shared rev- 
enues are spent. For one thing, the local taxpayer is usually a Federal 
taxpayer as well; he would know that it was his tax money that was being 
spent. 

Even if local taxpayers were only concerned about local taxes, how- 
ever, they would still have a direct stake in the spending of Federal rev- 
enues. For the way Federal money is used determines how much local 
money is needed. Each wise expenditure of Federal dollars would mean 
an equivalent release of local money for other purposes—including relief 
from the need to raise high local taxes even higher. And every wasted 
Federal dollar would represent a wasted opportunity for easing the pres- 
sure on local revenues. 

Most voters seldom trace precisely which programs are supported by 
which levies. What they do ask is that each level of government use all its 
money—wherever it comes from—as wisely as possible. 

The average taxpayer, then, will be no less disposed to hold public 
officials to account under revenue sharing. What is more, he will be able 
to hold them to account far more effectively. 

The reason for this is that “accountability” really depends, in the 
end, on accessibility—on how easily a given official can be held respon- 
sible for his spending decisions. The crucial question is not where the 
money comes from but whether the official who spends it can be made 
to answer to those who are affected by the choices he makes. Can they 
get their views through to him? Is the prospect of their future support a 
significant incentive for him? Can they remove him from office if they 
are unhappy with his performance? 

These questions are far more likely to receive an affirmative answer 
ina smaller jurisdiction than in a larger one. 

For one thing, as the number of issues is limited, each issue becomes 
more important. Transportation policy, for example, is a crucial matter 
for millions of Americans—yet a national election is unlikely to turn on 
that issue when the great questions of war and peace are at stake. 

In addition, each constituent has a greater influence on policy as the 
number of constituents declines. An angry group of commuters, for ex- 
ample, will have far less impact in a Senatorial or Congressional elec- 
tion than in an election for alderman or county executive. And it is also 
true that the alderman or county executive will often be able to change 
the local policy in question far more easily than a single Congressman or 
Senator can change policy at the Federal level. 

Consider what happens with most Federal programs today. The Con- 
gress levies taxes and authorizes expenditures, but the crucial operating 
decisions are often made by anonymous bureaucrats who are directly 
accountable neither to elected officials nor to the public at large. When 
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programs prove unresponsive to public needs, the fact that the same level 
of government both raises and spends the revenues is little comfort. 

At the local level, however, the situation is often reversed. City 
councils, school boards and other local authorities are constantly spend- 
ing revenues which are raised by State governments—in this sense, 
revenue sharing has been with us for some time. But the separation of tax- 
ing and spending authority does not diminish the ability of local voters 
to hold local officials responsible for their stewardship of all public funds. 

In short, revenue sharing will not shield State and local officials 
from taxpayer pressures. It will work in just the opposite direction. Under 
revenue sharing, it will be harder for State and local officials to excuse 
their errors by pointing to empty treasuries or to pass the buck by blaming 
Federal bureaucrats for misdirected spending. Only leaders who have 
the responsibility to decide and the means to implement their decisions 
can really be held accountable when they fail. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 


The nation will realize a number of additional advantages if revenue 
sharing is put into effect. The need for heavier property and sales taxes 
will be reduced. New job opportunities will be created at the State and 
local level. Competition between domestic programs and defense needs 
will be reduced as the State and local share of domestic spending increases. 
As the States and localities are renewed and revitalized, we can expect 
that even more energy and talent will be attracted into government at this 
level. The best way to develop greater responsibility at the State and local 
level is to give greater responsibility to State and local government. 

In the final analysis, the purpose of General Revenue Sharing is to 
set our States and localities free—free to set new priorities, free to meet 
unmet needs, free to make their own mistakes, yes, but also free to score 
splendid successes which otherwise would never be realized. 

For State and local officials bring many unique strengths to the 
challenges of public leadership. Because they live day in and day out with 
the results of their decisions, they can often measure costs and benefits 
with greater sensitivity and weigh them against one another with greater 
precision. Because they are closer to the people they serve, State and local 
officials will often have a fuller sense of appreciation of local perspectives 
and values. Moreover, officials at these lower levels are often more likely 
to remember what Washington too often forgets: that the purpose of 
government is not budgets and programs and guidelines, but people. 

This reform will also help produce better government at the Federal 
level. 

There is too much to be done in America today for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to try to do it all. When we divide up decision-making, then each 
decision can be made at the place where it has the best chance of being 
decided in the best way. When we give more people the power to decide, 
then each decision will receive greater time and attention. This also means 
that Federal officials will have a greater opportunity to focus on those 
matters which ought to be handled at the Federal level. 


LABORATORIES For MopERN GOVERNMENT 


Strengthening the States and localities will make our system more 
diversified and more flexible. Once again these units will be able to 
serve—as they so often did in the 19th century and during the Progressive 
Era—as laboratories for modern government. Here ideas can be tested 
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more easily than they can on a national scale. Here the results can be 
assessed, the failures repaired, the successes proven and publicized. 
Revitalized State and local governments will be able to tap a variety of 
energies and express a variety of values. Learning from one another and 
even competing with one another, they will help us develop better ways of 
governing. 

The ability of every individual to feel a sense of participation in gov- 
ernment will also increase as State and local power increases. As more 
decisions are made at the scene of the action, more of our citizens can have 
a piece of the action. As we multiply the centers of effective power in this 
country, we will also multiply the opportunity for every individual to 
make his own mark on the events of his time. 

Finally, let us remember this central point: the purpose of revenue 
sharing is not to prevent action but rather to promote action. It is not a 
means of fighting power but a means of focusing power. Our ultimate goal 
must always be to locate power at that place—public or private—Federal 
or local—where it can be used most responsibly and most responsively, 
with the greatest efficiency and with the greatest effectiveness. 


“THE CARDINAL QUESTION” 


Throughout our history, at one critical turning point after another, 
the question on which the nation’s future turned was the relationship 
between the States and the central government. Woodrow Wilson prop- 
erly described it as “the cardinal question of our constitutional system.” 

In most cases—in the 1780's and in the 1860’s and in the 1930's, 
for example—that question was resolved in favor of a stronger govern- 
ment at the Federal level. But as President Wilson went on to say, this 
question is one which “cannot . . . be settled by the opinion of any one 
generation, because it is a question of growth, and every successive stage 
of our political and economic development gives it a new aspect, makes 
it a new question.” 

Because America has now reached another new stage of develop- 
ment, we are asking that “cardinal question” again in the 1970's. As 
in the past, this is a matter beyond party and beyond faction. It is a mat- 
ter that summons all of us to join together in a common quest, consider- 
ing not our separate interests but our shared concerns and values. 

To a remarkable degree, Americans are answering Wilson’s cardinal 
question in our time by calling on the Federal Government to invest a 
portion of its tax revenues in stronger State and local governments. A 
true national consensus is emerging in support of revenue sharing. Most 
other nations with Federal systems already have it. Most Mayors and 
Governors have endorsed it. So have the campaign platforms of both 
major political parties. This is a truly bi-partisan effort. 

Revenue sharing is an idea whose time has clearly come. It provides 
this Congress with an opportunity to be recorded as one that met its 
moment, and answered the call of history. So let us join together, and, 
by putting this idea into action, help revitalize our Federal system and 
renew our nation. 


RIcHARD Nixon 
The White House 


February 4, 1971 


NOTE: The White House also released a General Revenue Sharing Proposal Fact Sheet, 
as follows: 
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GENERAL REVENUE SHARING PROPOSAL 
Fact SHEET 


These are the major features of the general revenue sharing proposal. 
Revenue Sharing Appropriation 


The permanent appropriation, automatically determined each fiscal year, will 
provide annually for revenue-sharing funds equal to 1.3 p rcent of the Federal indi- 
vidual income tax base. This will provide an estimated first full-year outlay of $5 
billion. With the program expected to begin October i, 1971, general revenue sharing 
outlays for fiscal 1972 are expected to be $3.75 billion. The appropriation for each 
fiscal year thereafter will reflect the year-to-year change in the tax base. 


Payments to the States 


The state-by-state distribution of each year’s total appropriation will be divided 
into two parts—a basic payment of 90 percent of the total appropriation and an 
incentive payment of 10 percent of the total. Incentive payments will be made only 
to those states adopting an alternative intra-state formula (see below). The unallo- 
cated portion of the appropriation set aside for incentive payments will carry over 
to the succeeding fiscal year distribution. 

Each state’s allocation of either its basic or incentive payments will be based 
on its share of national population, adjusted for its revenue effort. This adjustment 
is designed to provide states with some incentive to maintain their efforts to use their 
own tax resources to meet their needs. Thus, a state whose revenue effort (defined as 
the ratio of general revenues to personal income) is 10 percent above the national 
average effort for all states would receive a 10 percent bonus to its population 
percentage. 

All states will receive the basic payment. The incentive payment is available 
to a state when, together with its local governments, it adopts its own plan for the 
distribution of funds within the state as an alternative to the formula prescribed by 
the proposed legislation (described below). This incentive payment encourages state 
and local governments to utilize the flexibility provided by the bill and to adopt a 
procedure whereby funds are allocated in the manner most consistent with their own 
requirements. 


Payments by States to Local Governments 


The Pass-Through Formula. Until or unless an alternative plan is approved, the 
distribution of revenue-sharing funds within a state will follow the formula prescribed 
in the bill. Under the formula, there are two major steps involved in the calculations. 
First, the total proportion which a state must share with its general local governments 
corresponds to the ratio of the general revenues raised by all units of local government 
in the state to the combined total of general revenues raised by the states and these 
units of government. Second, the proportion of this local share which an individual 
city, county, or township government receives, corresponds to the ratio of its own 
general-purpose local government in the state. 

There is no minimum-size requirement for a local government to participate 
but only general-purpose local governments are eligible for direct sharing. On the 
average, this distribution formula results in about one-half of all revenue sharing 
funds going to local governments (48 percent on the basis of data for 1969). 

Adopting an Alternative Formula. To further encourage a more responsive Fed- 
eral system, we will emphasize the procedure whereby any State, working with its 
local governments, may adopt an alternative formula for the intrastate distribution 
of a State’s total payment. A proposed plan must be enacted by the State government 
and approved by a resolution of a majority of the governing bodies (representing a 
majority of the population) of each class of government which may participate 
in the voting—major municipalities, major townships, and counties. 

The plan would be filed by the State governor with the Secretary of the Treasury 
not later than 90 days preceding the first calendar year quarter to which the 
alternative distribution procedure will apply. Major municipalities are those which 
have a population of 2,500 or more. Major townships are those which have a popu- 
lation of 2,500 or more and an employment ratio which establishes that it is a 
“general-purpose” local government. Adoption of an alternative plan entitles a state 
to receive the incentive payment described above. 
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Qualifications and Restrictions 


The proposal maintains the policy that general revenue sharing funds will have 
no program or project “strings” connected with their use. Local priorities will deter- 
mine the ultimate allocation of these funds among various governmental purposes. 

There are, however, several requirements, together with the necessary enforce- 
ment machinery, specified to safeguard against improper or discriminatory use of 
general revenue sharing monies. These include: 

(1) that the states carry out the requirement to share funds with their local 


governments 3 


(2) that this local sharing be in addition to current sharing efforts; 

(3) that all recipient governments use proper accounting procedures; 

(4) that all recipient governments provide a reasonable amount of informational 
reporting to the Department of the Treasury for the funds they receive; and 

(5) that no person be excluded from participation in, be denied the benefits 
of, or be subjected to discrimination on the basis of race, color or national 
origin under any program or activity financed by general revenue sharing funds. 


General Provisions 


The program is designed to operate automatically, avoiding any requirement 
for the establishment of a new Federal bureau or agency. The money is allocated 
on the basis of census data and other readily available objective statistics. 





Apollo 14 


Statement by the President Following the Successful 
Landing on the Moon of the Lunar Module 
“Antares.” February 5, 1971 


Apollo 14’s successful landing on the moon was a 
thrilling event for humanity. I congratulate the astro- 
nauts and also the thousands of other dedicated people 
who helped make this awesome achievement possible. 

I join with all Americans in wishing the astronauts well 
as they carry out their mission on the moon and wish 
them Godspeed for a safe and successful return to earth. 
note: The statement was read by Press Secretary Ronald L. 
Ziegler at his news conference at 11:08 a.m., Friday, February 5, 
1971. It was not issued in the form of a White House press release. 

Mr. Ziegler also reported that at 10:20 a.m., the President tele- 
phoned Donald “Deke” Slayton, Director of Flight Crew Opera- 
tions, at the Houston Control Center, and asked him at the 


appropriate time to send the President’s congratulations to the 
Apollo 14 astronauts and ground crew. 


National Endowment 
for the Humanities 


The President’s Message to the C ongress Transmitting 
the Endowment’s Fifth Annual Report. 
February 5, 1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 

; In transmitting this Fifth Annual Report of the Na- 
tonal Endowment for the Humanities, I commend to 
your attention the work supported by the Endowment 


during fiscal year 1970 in increasing the cultural re- 
sources of our nation and in providing insight into and 
understanding of the complexities of contemporary 
problems. 

The National Endowment for the Humanities, which 
is one of the two Endowments comprising the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities, has been able 
in its short existence to implement a wide variety of pro- 
grams designed to promote progress and scholarship in 
the humanities through studies in history, language, litera- 
ture, jurisprudence, philosophy, and related fields. In ad- 
dition a major emphasis has been a heightened concern 
with human values as they bear on social conditions under- 
lying the most difficult and far-reaching of the nation’s do- 
mestic problems, such as divisions between races and 
generations. 

With its positive response to my proposal of last year 
to increase funding for the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities, the Congress enabled the En- 
dowment to make a significantly greater contribution to 
the quality of life for all Americans. The role of govern- 
ment in this area, as I emphasized last year, should be 
one of stimulating private giving and encouraging private 
initiative. I am therefore happy to report that the work 
of the National Endowment for the Humanities attracted 
125 gifts from private sources totalling over $2 million 
during fiscal year 1970, more than matching Federal funds 
available for that purpose. 

It is my hope that the 92nd Congress will recognize the 
innovative and vital role of the National Endowment for 
the Humanities as described in this Fifth Annual Report. 

RicHARD NIxon 
The White House 
February 5, 1971 


NOTE: The 107-page, processed report was made available with the 
White House press release. 
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Special Assistant to the President 


Announcement of Appointment of Daniel T. Kingsley 
To Head the White House Personnel Operation. 
February 5, 1971 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Daniel T. Kingsley of Portland, Oreg., as Special As- 
sistant to the President. Kingsley will head the White 
House personnel operation. This office assists the Presi- 
dent in noncareer personnel management within the ex- 
ecutive Branch and in staffing Presidential Boards and 
Commissions. 

Kingsley, 38, has for nearly 2 years been Commissioner 
of the General Services Administration’s Property Man- 
agement and Disposal Service where his responsibilities 
included management of $7.2 billion of strategic and 
critical stockpiles and disposal of all excess Federal 
property. He was graduated cum laude from Princeton 
University in 1954. 

Following graduation, he served with the Army Secu- 
rity Agency. In 1956, he joined Kingsley Lumber Com- 
pany and directed the sales operations in the United 
States, Europe, South America, and Japan. Kingsley 
was named president of the company in 1963 and held 
that post until 1968. 

Long active in civic affairs, Kingsley is married to the 
former Eleanor Bate. They have four sons and one 
daughter. They currently reside in Bethesda, Md. 


Executive Reorganization 


The President’s Statement on Making Public the Ash 
Council’s Memoranda on the Department of Natural 
Resources and an Organization for Social and 
Economic Programs. Dated February 5, 1971. 
Released February 6, 1971 


It is my hope that as they are formally submitted to 
the Congress, the proposals I announced in this year’s 
address on the State of the Union will generate a con- 
structive and far-reaching discussion on the best way to 
organize many of the domestic activities of the Federal 
Government. As a contribution to such discussion, I have 
decided to make available to the Congress and to the 
American people these two memoranda that were pre- 
pared for me last year by the President’s Advisory Coun- 
cil on Executive Organization (the Ash Council). One 
concerns the Department of Natural Resources, and the 
other concerns organization for social and economic 
programs. 

The earlier memorandum reached me on May 12, 1970 
and the latter on November 19, 1970. I withheld action 


on the earlier document until I had had a chance to 
see the full scope of the Council’s proposals for the re- 
organization of related dornestic departments and their 
functions. 

These memoranda are basic to the proposed changes 
that I outlined in my address on the State of the Union, 
but they are not the only sources for my proposals. Con- 
sequently, there will be differences between the specific 
legislation which I will recommend to the Congress and 
the proposals made by the Ash Council. The differences 
will reflect conclusions I have reached as a result of my 
own experience in government, as well as proposals for 
executive reorganization made earlier in this Administra- 
tion and in previous administrations. 

For example, one department which was not touched 
by the Ash Council’s proposals, the Department of 
Transportation, will be included in the reorganization 
legislation I will send to the Congress because I believe 
that the principles which underlie the Ash proposals 
justify this inclusion. 

The Congress and the American people, in my view, 
should have the benefit of the relevant studies of the Advi- 
sory Council on Executive Organization in order that 
they may better evaluate the legislation I will be propos- 
ing. It is particularly important that the rationale 
supporting the basic departmental structure I will recom- 
mend be well understood. 

I am in basic agreement with the principles of govern- 
ment organization expressed in these memoranda. They 
reflect both the need to organize structures on the basis of 
purposes and the desirability of decentralizing decision- 
making at the operating level to the Federal regions and 
to States and localities wherever possible. With these 
thoughts, I commend the memoranda to your attention. I 
believe that you will find them a useful and informative 
guide as we prepare for the task of governmental reor- 
ganization which remains before us. 

Sincerely, 
RicHarp NIxon 
NoTE: The statement is included in a 160-page processed pamphlet 
entitled, “Memoranda for the President of the United States: Estab- 
lishment of a Department of Natural Resources; Organization for 
Social and Economic Programs, Submitted by the President’s Advi- 


sory Council on Executive Organization.” It was not issued in the 
form of a White House press release. 


National Crime Prevention Week, 1971 


Statement by the President. February 6, 1971 


This year, National Crime Prevention Week has a solid 
ring. Our nationwide campaign against crime is far from 
won, but the tide is beginning to turn. 
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New laws have given the Department of Justice better 
weapons against organized crime and against the narcotics 
traffic that is a significant cause of crime. Cooperation 
with state and local agencies is the order of the day. A 
National Council on Organized Crime, comprising the 
heads of all appropriate Federal departments and agen- 
cies, is directing a major assault on racketeering. The 
Council has given new support to the interdepartmental 
strike forces against organized crime that have now been 
established in most major American cities. All the neces- 
sary Federal agencies are working together in a redoubled 
drive against illegal drugs—at home, at our borders, and 
at overseas sources. 

In the past decade, Washington, D.C.—although the 
supposed model city for the nation—won shameful dis- 
tinction as a leader in crime statistics. Today, new legis- 
lation and increases in manpower are fostering the 
reorganization of the whole structure of criminal justice 
in our Nation’s Capital. Large increases have been made 
in Federal grants to state, city and county police forces 
for improvements in standards, training and methods. 
The results of these efforts have begun to show. A positive 
decline in the number of serious crimes has occurred in 
twenty-three cities of more than 100,000 population. And 
our Nation’s Capital also has shown a significant down- 
ward trend in crime. 

I applaud the sponsors of National Crime Prevention 
Week, and urge all Americans to respond to the challenges 
it offers. For only the widest civic participation and sup- 
port can translate the public programs we have launched 
into the kind of justice under law that is a prerequisite of 
creativity, abundance and true social progress. 


RicHarp NIxon 


note: The statement was made available by the White House 
Press Office in connection with the observance of National Crime 
Prevention Week, February 7-13, 1971. It was not issued in the 
form of a White House press release. 


Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


February 2 


The President presided at a meeting of the Cabinet 
and sub-Cabinet officials in the East Room to discuss the 
Sk goals set forth in the President’s State of the Union 


Message, 


W. T. “Shorty” Smith, the American Trucking Asso- 
ciation’s 1971 Driver of the Year, called on the President 
at the White House. 

The President received the Honorary Big Brother of the 
Year Award for 1971, from officers of the Big Brother 
Organization, Inc., in a ceremony at the White House. 

Representatives of the National Student Coordinating 
Committce for Freedom in Vietnam and Southeast Asia 
met with the President at the White House. 

Speaker of the House Carl Albert received the Ameri- 
can Heart Association’s “Heart of the Year Award” from 
the President in a ceremony at the White House. 

Prime Minister Emilio Colombo of Italy has accepted 
President Nixon’s invitation to pay an official visit to 
Washington on February 18 and 19. 

The President today announced the reappointment of 
Y. Baron Goto as Alternate United States Commissioner 
on the South Pacific Commission for a term of 2 years. 

In the sixth of a series of “Evenings at the White 
House,” coloratura soprano Beverly Sills entertained the 
President and the First Lady and their guests. 


February 3 


The President has accepted the resignation of Glenn A. 
Olds as Representative of the United States on the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Nations, effec- 
tive March 1, 1971. 

Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis and her children 
were the guests of the First Family at a private dinner at 
the White House. During their visit, they viewed the 
portraits of President John F. Kennedy and of Mrs. 
Onassis, which have become a part of the White House 
collection. 


February 4 


The President today announced the appointment of 
former Governor Warren P. Knowles of Wisconsin to be 
a member of the President’s Commission on School 
Finance succeeding Buford Ellington who resigned effec- 
tive January 16, 1971. 

Dr. Martin Anderson, Special Consultant to the Presi- 
dent, will become a senior fellow at the Hoover Institu- 
tion of War, Revolution, and Peace at Stanford 
University in March of this year. At the President’s 
request, Dr. Anderson will continue as a Special Con- 
sultant, working with the White House staff on a part- 
time basis in the domestic policy area. 


February 5 


Senator John Tower of Texas met with the President 
at the White House to discuss domestic legislation, in- 
cluding revenue sharing and reorganization of the execu- 
tive branch. 

Ellsworth Bunker, United States Ambassador to South 
Vietnam, met with the President at the White House. 

The President sent a telegram to Mayor C. E. Haskins 
of Woodbine, Ga., to express his sympathy following an 
explosion at the munitions plant at Woodbine. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE* 


Submitted February 2, 1971 

Tuomas F. SCHWEIGERT, of Michigan, to be 
Federal Cochairman of the Upper Great 
Lakes Regional Commission, vice Alfred E. 
France, resigned. 

Joun K. Grisso, of South Carolina, to be 
United States Attorney for the District of 
South Carolina for the term of 4 years, vice 
Joseph O. Rogers, Jr., resigning. 


Submitted February 4, 1971 

Wittiam J. Casey, of New York, to be a 
Member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the remainder of the 
term expiring June 5, 1974, vice Hamer H. 
Budge, resigned. 

JOHN FINLEY WITHERSPOON, of Maryland, to 
be an Examiner-in-Chief, United States 
Patent Office, vice James E. Keely, resigned. 

RicuarD H. Grant, of New Hampshire, to be 
Chairman of the National Credit Union 
Board (new position) . 

The following-named persons to be Members 
of the National Credit Union Board for the 
terms indicated (new positions) : 

JOHN J. HuTcHINSON, of Connecticut, 
for a term expiring December 31, 1971. 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 
Submitted February 4, 1971—Continued 
LorRENA CAUSEY MATTHEWS, of Tennessee, 
for a term expiring December 31, 1972. 
DuBois McGee, of California, for a term 
expiring December 31, 1973. 
JosEPH F. HINCHEY, of Pennsylvania, for 
a term expiring December 31, 1974. 
JaMES W. Dopp, of Texas, for a term 
expiring December 31, 1975. 
MaRION F. Grecory, of Wisconsin, for a 
term expiring December 31, 1976. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released January 30, 1971 

Press conference of Paul W. McCracken, 
Chairman, Hendrik S. Houthakker and 
Herbert Stein, members, Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, on the annual report of 
the Council. 


Released February 2, 1971 


Press conference of Robert E. Hampton, 
Chairman, U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
and Seymour S. Berlin, Director, Bureau of 
Executive Manpower, U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, on the President’s message to 
Congress proposing the establishment of a 
Federal Executive Service. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 


PRESS RELEASES—Continued 
Released February 2, 1971—Continued 


Press conference of Maurice H. Stans, Sec. 
retary of Commerce, James D. Hodgson, 
Secretary of Labor, and Clifford M. Hardin, 
Secretary of Agriculture, reporting on the 
Cabinet meeting. 


Released February 3, 1971 


Press conference of James D. Hodgson, Sec. 
retary of Labor, on the President's message 
to Congress on labor disputes in the trans- 
portation industry. 


Released February 4, 1971 


Press conference of Murray L. Weidenbaum, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury for 
Economic Policy, on the President’s mes- 
sage to the Congress on general revenue 
sharing. 


Released February 5, 1971 

Press conference of James D. Hodgson, Sec- 
retary of Labor, on unemployment statis- 
tics for January. 

Press conference of John D. Ehrlichman, 
Assistant to the President for Domestic 
Affairs, and George P. Shultz, Director, Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, on execu- 
tive reorganization. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NOTE: No acts were approved by the President 
during the period covered by this issue. 
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